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Abstract 

Self-concordant goals are goals which represent a people’s enduring interests and self-defining values (Sheldon, 2002). People 
pursuing more self-concordant goals evidence higher subjective well-being, as shown in participants from both Western and non- 
Western cultures (Sheldon et al., 2004). In a different literature, attributional style research has found that tendencies to provide 
optimistic explanations of life events also predict well-being. We hypothesized that people pursuing self-concordant goals would 
make more optimistic attributions about goal-specific outcomes, and that this tendency would help explain the link between self- 
concordance and well-being. Structural equation and multiple group modelling of 253 American and 230 Russian university 
students found support for these hypotheses. Self-concordance primarily predicted optimism following positive outcomes (that 
they will recur), not following negative outcomes (that they will end), and also, the mediational pattern was slightly different in 
the Russian than in the American sample. The results suggest that when people choose life-goals that fit their interests and values, 
they derive resources including the ability to interpret positive goal-outcomes in an optimistic way. This helps to explain why 


pursuing such goals makes them happy. 
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According to the Self-Concordance Model of optimal goal- 
striving (SCM; Sheldon & Elliot, 1999; Sheldon, 2014), per- 
sonal goal setting is a difficult skill. Should we pursue love, or 
money? A career as a scientist, or as an artist? A relationship 
with person X, or person Y? In this view life is a blank canvas, 
upon which we paint via our attempts to achieve the broad life 
goals that we select. But what if we choose goals that do not suit 
and express us, and/or do not allow our true potentials to be 
developed? Unfortunately, people can and do pursue 
unfulfilling goals for years or even decades, seemingly unaware 
of alternative avenues of striving which might fit them better. In 
contrast, selecting goals that directly express our deep interests, 
values, and potentials can yield a lifetime of benefits. 

Early SCM research (Sheldon & Elliot, 1999; Sheldon & 
Kasser, 1998) operationalized goal self-concordance using 
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Self-Determination Theory’s relative autonomy continuum 
(Ryan & Connell, 1989; Sheldon, 2014), assuming that goals 
that fit well with underlying personality are characterized by 
feelings of internal motivation and an absence of pressure. 
This early research showed that people tend to devote more 
sustained effort towards self-concordant goals, presumably 
because the goals represent stable interests and growth trends 
within the personality (Sheldon & Elliot, 1998). In addition, 
actually attaining such goals better meets peoples’ psycholog- 
ical needs, thus enabling them to derive boosted levels of 
happiness and well-being (Sheldon & Elliot, 1999). 

More recent research with the SCM has shown a variety of 
other functional benefits that accrue when people manage to 
select self-concordant goals. We will list these below, for 
completeness’ sake. Goal self-concordance has been found 
to predict higher feelings of goal self-efficacy, which in turn 
predicts longitudinal goal attainment (Downes, Kristof- 
Brown, Judge, & Darnold, 2017). Self-concordance predicts 
lower ambivalence concerning goals (Koletzko, Herrmann, & 
Brandstätter, 2015), which in turn predicts greater subjective 
well-being. Self-concordance also predicts higher levels of 
action planning, and also greater effort, accounting for self- 
concordance effects on goal progress (Gaudreau, Carraro, & 
Miranda, 2012; see also Blouin-Hudon, Gaudreau, & Gareau, 
2016). Self-concordance also predicts task-oriented coping, 
which serves as an additional mediator to goal progress 
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(Gaudreau et al., 2012; see also Smith, Ntoumanis, Duda, & 
Vansteenkiste, 2011). Other research found that self- 
concordance is associated with greater ease of pursuit, 
explaining self-concordance’s link to goal progress even bet- 
ter than sustained effort (Werner, Milyavskaya, Foxen-Craft, 
& Koestner, 2016). Self-concordance also predicts less burn- 
out in adolescent strivers (Vasalampi, Salmela-Aro, & Nurmi, 
2009) and helps people to set more implementation intentions 
(Carraro & Gaudreau, 2011), enabling them to automatize the 
enactment of goal-relevant behaviors (see also Koestner, Otis, 
Powers, Pelletier, & Gagnon, 2008). People who join health 
clubs for self-concordant reasons engage in less social com- 
parison with respect to other club members, increasing their 
likelihood of remaining active in the club over a long period 
(Bailis & Segall, 2004). Finally, self-concordance predicts less 
maladaptive excuse-making after failures and setbacks, help- 
ing participants to accept and learn from those setbacks 
(Thacher & Bailis, 2012). 

Strikingly, none of the research to date has addressed 
optimism, and the question of whether self-concordance might 
promote optimism regarding one’s goal pursuits, in addition to 
the other benefits listed above. The purpose of the current 
research was to test this idea. According to optimistic attribu- 
tional style theory (Peterson & Seligman, 1984) and its exten- 
sion (Abramson, Metalsky, & Alloy, 1989), optimistic styles 
manifest in two forms: first, a disposition to make stable and 
global attributions concerning positive events that occur, be- 
lieving that such events will persist and generalize; and sec- 
ond, a disposition to make unstable and local attributions 
concerning negative events that occur, believing that such 
events are mere aberrations. Both of these dispositions con- 
tribute to a person’s functioning, by minimizing the chances 
that temporary setbacks undermine the person’s commitment 
and resolve, and by maximizing the chances that temporary 
victories reinforce and reaffirm the person’s commitment. 
People higher in optimistic attributional style evidence higher 
subjective well-being, as shown in participants from both 
Western and non-Western cultures (Hu, Zhang, & Yang, 
2015). 

In this research we hypothesized that self-concordance 
would be associated with goal-specific optimism. 
Conceptually, self-concordant goal-strivers are pursuing goals 
that represent their enduring interests and values, rather than 
more transient or situationally-induced objectives. They feel 
that their motivations are deep-sourced and will last, regard- 
less of the ups and downs of daily striving. Thus, they should 
feel optimism that momentary goal-setbacks are short-term 
and can be overcome, and also, that positive outcomes reflect 
longer-term trends and will continue. Another reason for our 
prediction is based on past research showing that self- 
concordance is associated with higher self-efficacy for goals 
(Downes et al., 2017) and also with higher effort intentions 
and greater planning devoted to goals (Gaudreau et al., 2012). 
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Those with these important motivational resources in place 
should thus feel greater optimism about outcomes. 

To our knowledge no research has examined the linkage 
between goal self-concordance and optimistic thinking, with 
one exception: Ionescu (2017) reported that self-concordance 
was positively correlated with dispositional optimism 
(Scheier, Carver, & Bridges, 2001). In the current study we 
hoped to replicate and extend this line of research by devel- 
oping a method for assessing optimism regarding one’s spe- 
cific goals, supplementing measures of trait optimistic attribu- 
tional style. 

We believe that this addition of a new construct might be 
important for two reasons. First, meta-analyses of trait attribu- 
tional style measures as predictors of performance outcomes 
indicate a large variance of effect sizes across contexts and 
significant differences between the effects of attributions 
concerning positive and negative events (Gordeeva, 
Sheldon, & Sychev, 2020). Second, contextualized measures 
of personality and motivation tend to show higher criterion 
validity than generalized (trait) ones (Shaffer & 
Postlethwaite, 2012; Wang & Richarde, 1988). Based on this, 
we expected that attributions of success and failure concerning 
specific goals should be related to, yet distinct from trait attri- 
butional optimism for positive and negative events and should 
have stronger criterion validity against well-being measures. 
In addition, we expected that goal self-concordance should 
have incremental effects on goal-specific optimism over trait 
optimism. Based on this reasoning, we formulated three 
hypotheses. 

Hypothesis 1 stated that self-concordance would be asso- 
ciated with optimism concerning the stability and globality of 
positive goal outcomes, and the instability and locality of neg- 
ative goal outcomes, controlling for general optimistic attribu- 
tional style. Self-concordance would also be associated with 
well-being, replicating past findings (Sheldon & Elliot, 1999). 
Hypothesis 2 said that goal-specific optimism would be asso- 
ciated with participant well-being, even after controlling for 
the effects of general attributional style upon well-being (Hu 
et al., 2015; Peterson, Villanova, & Raps, 1985). Finally, 
Hypothesis 3 said that goal-specific optimism would mediate 
the association between goal self-concordance and well-be- 
ing. In this view, one reason that self-concordance promotes 
well-being is that it promotes a sense of optimism, resilience 
and hope in the pursuit of one’s important life goals. 

In this research we focused on career and vocational goals, 
because these are pressing concerns for young adults in col- 
lege and because the consequences of choosing a non- 
concordant career can be quite long-lasting. We tested our 
models on two independent samples, one U.S. and one 
Russian, in order to evaluate the generalizability of the results. 
Russia is a non-western culture, and some studies have shown 
that Russian samples differ from western samples in well- 
being and motivation-relevant variables (Elliot, Chirkov, 
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Kim, & Sheldon, 2001; Sheldon et al., 2017b). Although the 
existing optimism and self-concordance literatures provide no 
clear basis for hypothesizing differences in the current case, 
we tested our models separately in the two samples to confirm 
this. We reasoned that if the same patterns are found in both 
samples, it would help establish the generalizability of find- 
ings to a non-western sample. 


Method 
Participants and Procedure 


U.S. participants were 253 undergraduates in a psychology 
class at the University of Missouri (Mage = 19.23, SD = 1.31, 
52.6% males) and Russian participants were 230 graduate 
students from a technical university located in Moscow 
(Mage = 22.63, SD = 1.57, 68.6% males), who received course 
credit for participating. The surveys were administered online, 
and the research was described as a study of career goals and 
plans. 


Measures 


Goal Self-Concordance Measure Participants listed three life 
goals related to their career plans, one concerning professional 
development, another financial success, and the third open- 
ended. To assess the self-concordance of these goals, we 
asked participants to rate four reasons for pursuing each goal: 
external (“because I have to”), introjected “(because I ought 
to”), identified (“because it is important to me”), and intrinsic 
(“because it is enjoyable”). These reasons sample a continuum 
of perceived locus of causality for behavior (Ryan & Connell, 
1989; Sheldon, Osin, Gordeeva, Suchkov, & Sychev, 2017a), 
ranging from non-internalized to completely internalized. As 
in typical practice (Sheldon, 2014; Sheldon & Elliot, 1999), a 
“goal self-concordance” variable was formed by summing the 
identified and intrinsic scores and subtracting the introjected 
and external scores (Sheldon, Prentice, & Osin, 2019). This 
score indexes the extent goals are pursued for internal and 
presumably enduring reasons, rather than for reasons of exter- 
nal or internal pressure. 


Trait Optimistic Attributional Styles To measure attributional 
style as a stable trait and possible predictor of goal-specific 
optimism, we used a modified version of the Attributional 
Style Questionnaire (ASQ, Peterson et al., 1982) for 
University students (Gordeeva et al., 2020), with 12 achieve- 
ment situations (5 positive and 7 negative) and two parameters 
of attributional style — stability and globality. An example 
negative scenario was: “You have been looking for a job un- 
successfully for some time.” Participants were instructed to 
imagine that each situation actually happened to them, to write 


down its most likely cause, and rate this cause using a 6-point 
Likert-type scale on two main dimensions of attributional 
style, stability (this cause... will never again be present — will 
always be present) and globality (influences just this particular 
situation — influences all situations in my life). An optimistic 
attributional style for explaining positive events (called “pos- 
itive trait optimism”) score was computed by summing the 
stability and globality ratings for positive situations, and a 
“negative trait optimism” score was computed by first revers- 
ing the ratings of the negative situations, then summing the 
two kinds of ratings. 


Goal Optimistic Attributional Style A newly developed mea- 
sure based on the ASQ assessed participants’ levels of opti- 
mistic thinking regarding imagined successes and failures in 
their three long-term goals. Participants first listed a main 
reason why they might succeed in attaining the goal, and also 
listed a reason why they might fail to achieve it. Then they 
rated these two reasons using a 6-point Likert-type scale on 
stability (the reason... will never again be present — will al- 
ways be present) and globality (influences just this particular 
situation — influences all situations in my life). Two summary 
variables were computed in the same way as above, called 
“positive goal optimism” (positive events will be stable with 
wide-ranging effects) and “negative goal optimism” (negative 
events will be temporary with limited effects). 


Well-Being To measure well-being we used the Mental Health 
Continuum-Short Form (MHC-SF) (Keyes et al., 2008; 
Zemojtel-Piotrowska et al., 2018). It measures positive mental 
health and is comprised of 14 items describing experiences of 
well-being whose frequency during the past month the respon- 
dents are asked to rate on a 6-point Likert scale (never — every 
day), representing emotional well-being (“happy”), psycho- 
logical well-being (“you had experiences that challenged 
you to grow and become a better person”), and social well- 
being (“the way our society works made sense to you”). 

All measures, except MHC-SF, were translated from 
English into Russian by two professional psychologists fluent 
in both English and Russian and then back-translated. 
Reliability coefficients of all scales are presented in Tables 1 
and 2. 


Data Analysis Strategy To test our hypotheses, we applied 
structural equation modeling with Mplus 7.4 (Muthéen & 
Muthén, 2015) using the robust maximum likelihood (MLR) 
estimator and scaled chi-square difference tests (Satorra & 
Bentler, 2010) to compare nested models. We obtained the 
confidence intervals for the indirect effects using the bootstrap 
method with 10,000 resamples (Preacher & Hayes, 2008). To 
obtain more accurate estimates of indirect effects, we tested 
partial mediation models followed by Wald test to test the 
possibility of full mediation (Muthen & Muthén, 2015). To 
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Table 1 Descriptive statistics and 


correlations among the study 1 2 3 4 5 6 
measures in the U.S. sample (N = 
253) 1. Goal self-concordance — 
2. Positive trait optimism 13% - 
3. Negative trait optimism 20** Slee — 
4. Positive goal optimism 18** 0%" —.04 - 
5. Negative goal optimism ll al 43 =e 7 
6. Well-being (MHC-SF) .20** 22*** .19** WO i 04 — 
Mean 4.02 4.60 3.34 5.09 213 3.78 
SD 2.45 .66 75 74 1.03 63 
Cronbach’s « 77 72 78 76 .80 90 


Note. *p < .05. **p < .01. ***p < .001 


obtain more insight into the sizes of indirect effects, we cal- 
culated Pm, the ratio of the indirect effect to the total effect, 
bearing in mind that it should be treated cautiously in samples 
below N= 500 (Preacher & Kelley, 2011). 


positively correlated with well-being, whereas negative goal 
optimism was uncorrelated with well-being. 

Next, we tested our three hypotheses in a single struc- 
tural equation model. First, we tested a measurement 
model, where the well-being, self-concordance, and the 
two goal optimism latent factors, as well as the two trait 


Results optimism variables, were freely correlated. Next, we test- 
ed a more constrained structural model, where well-being 
U.S. Sample was regressed on the factors of self-concordance and the 


Table 1 presents descriptive statistics and correlations among 
the study measures in the US sample. Goal self-concordance 
was positively correlated with both trait attributional style 
measures, replicating the finding of Ionescu (2017). Goal 
self-concordance was also positively correlated with partici- 
pants’ style of explaining positive goal events, consistent with 
Hypothesis 1. However, goal self-concordance was uncorre- 
lated with style of explaining negative goal events. The latter 
patterns persisted after controlling for the two trait attribution- 
al style variables, with the positive goal optimism partial cor- 
relation remaining significant (r = .13, p =.044) and the neg- 
ative goal optimism correlation remaining non-significant 
(r=.03, p=.631). Goal self-concordance, the two trait opti- 
mism measures, and positive goal optimism were all 


Table 2 Descriptive statistics and 


two goal optimism variables. In this analysis the two trait 
optimism variables were included as control variables 
predicting their respective goal-attribution variable. In 
line with the possibility of partial mediation, we included 
direct paths from goal self-concordance to positive and 
negative goal optimism in the model. 

The measurement model showed acceptable fit to the data: 
x? = 89.34; df=41; p< 0.001; CFI=0.943; TLI = 0.908; 
SRMR = 0.047; RMSEA = 0.068, 90% CI [0.049, 0.088)). 
The fit of the structural model (see Fig. 1) was equally accept- 
able x? = 95.18; df=45; p < 0.001; CFI= 0.941; TLI = 0.914; 
SRMR = 0.050; RMSEA = 0.066, 90% CI [0.048, 0.085)). 
The fit of the structural model did not differ significantly from 
that of the measurement model based on the scaled chi-square 
difference test (Ax? = 5.90; Adf= 4; p = 0.207). 


correlations among the study 2 3 4 5 6 
measures in Russian sample (N = 
230) 1. Goal self-concordance 
2. Positive trait optimism LETE — 
3. Negative trait optimism 21%* —.10 = 
4. Positive goal optimism 435k 545 .10 — 
5. Negative goal optimism M —.07 DITTE <07 = 
6. Well-being (MHC-SF) 1 FF* 30TA ote 3at** 28% — 
Mean 4.30 3.87 4.75 3.55 3.32 
SD 97 98 1.06 1.36 0.81 
Cronbach’s « .82 .83 .83 88 91 


Note. *p<.05. **p<.01. ***p<.001 
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GOAS, successes, GOAS, successes, 
stabili globali 


Self-Concordance, 
first goal 
Self-Concordance, 
second goal 
Self-Concordance, 
third goal 


Goal Self- 
Concordance 


63 


GOAS, failures, 
stabili 


Fig. 1 Parameters of the SEM model in the U.S. sample. Note. All the 
coefficients are standardized; a dashed line indicates a non-significant 
path. Note. OAS -P = Optimistic Attributional Styles for positive events. 


The standardized indirect effect of goal self-concordance 
on well-being via positive goal optimism was weak, but mar- 
ginally significant (abes = .069, 95% CI [.003, .155]), whereas 
the standardized indirect effect via negative goal optimism 
was non-significant (abes =—.003, 95% CI [-.066, .056]). 
The mediation ratio suggested that positive goal optimism 
mediated approximately one third of the total effect of goal 
self-concordance on well-being (Pu = 0.36). However, the di- 
rect effect was non-significant (B =.124, 95% CI [-.065, 
302], p=0.177). Constraining to zero the non-significant 
paths from goal self-concordance to well-being and to nega- 
tive goal optimism did not affect the model, according to the 
Wald test (x7(2) = 1.88, p=.391), suggesting full mediation 
by positive goal optimism. 


Russian Sample 


Descriptive statistics and correlations for the Russian 
sample are presented in Table 2. Goal self-concordance 
was again significantly correlated with both trait attribu- 
tional style measures, again replicating Ionescu (2017). It 
was also positively correlated with both goal optimism 
variables. The basic patterns persisted after removing the 
effects of the trait attributional style variables, with the 
goal self-concordance to positive goal optimism partial 
correlation remaining larger than the goal self- 
concordance to negative goal optimism partial correlation 
(r= .33, p<.001, versus r=0.15, p=0.033). Goal self- 


71 72 
i 
= 419 15 16 42 
-.61 


Emotional 
well-being 

.76 

72: Social well-being 


93 


Psychological 
.28 well-being 


Mental 
health 
continuum 


75 


globali 
OAS-N = Optimistic Attributional Styles for negative events. GOAS-P = 


Goal Optimistic Attributional Styles for positive events. GOAS-N = Goal 
Optimistic Attributional Styles for negative events 


concordance and all four of the optimism variables were 
positively correlated with well-being. Thus, in the Russian 
sample, negative goal optimism, the belief that goal set- 
backs will not persist, was positively associated with well- 
being, unlike in the U.S. sample. 

We again formally tested our three hypotheses in a single 
structural equation model. The measurement model fit the 
data well a = 49.93; df=41; p=0.160; CFI = 0.988; TLI = 
0.981; SRMR =0.034; RMSEA = 0.031, 90% CI [0.000, 
0.057])) The structural model (see Fig. 2) also yielded a good 
fit to the data: x? = 59.16; df=45; p=0.077; CFI=0.981; 
TLI = 0.973; SRMR=0.039; RMSEA = 0.037, 90% CI 
[0.000, 0.061]). Although the difference from measurement 
model was marginally significant (Ax? = 9.58, Adf=4, p= 
0.048), we opted to keep this model based on its non- 
significant chi-square test of absolute fit. 

Again, the standardized indirect effect of goal self- 
concordance on well-being via positive goal optimism was sta- 
tistically significant (ab,, = .159, 95% CI [.024, .357]), whereas 
the indirect effect of goal self-concordance on well-being via 
negative goal optimism was not (ab,,=.051, 95% CI [-.006, 
.127]). The mediation ratio suggested that positive goal opti- 
mism mediated approximately one half of the total effect of 
goal self-concordance on well-being (Pj;= 0.59). The direct 
effect of goal self-concordance on well-being was non- 
significant (B =.061, 95% CI [-.282, .342], p=0.688) and 
the Wald test (x7(2) = 3.52, p=.172) again supported full 
mediation. 
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Fig.2 Parameters ofthe SEM model in the Russian sample. Note. All the 
coefficients are standardized; a dashed line indicates a nonsignificant 
path. Note. OAS -P = Optimistic Attributional Styles for positive 


Multiple Groups Analysis 


To test the equivalence of this model across the two samples 
we implemented multiple-group analysis (Byrne, 2012). The 
results of testing the invariance of SEM models in two sam- 
ples indicated good fit of the configural invariance model (#1) 
without any constraints (see Table 3). The measurement mod- 
el (#2) with all non-standardized factor loadings fixed equal 
between groups also showed good fit not significantly differ- 
ent from the configural model (p = 0.681). The structural mod- 
el (#3) with all non-standardized factor loadings, covariances 
and paths fixed equal showed acceptable fit but the difference 
between the structural model and the configural model was 
marginally significant (p = 0.053). Once we freed the path 


Table3 The results of the multiple-group analysis 

Model type and number x 

1. Configural Model (No constraints) 152.72 
2. Measurement Model (All factor loadings fixed invariant) 156.47 


3. Structural Model (All factor loadings, covariances and regression 179.74 


paths fixed invariant) 


4. Structural Model (All factor loadings invariant; covariances and 167.75 


regression paths invariant, except one path from self-concordance 
to positive goal optimism) 
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events. OAS-N = Optimistic Attributional Styles for negative events. 
GOAS-P = Goal Optimistic Attributional Styles for positive events. 
GOAS-N = Goal Optimistic Attributional Styles for negative events. 


between goal self-concordance and positive goal optimism, 
the resulting structural model (#4) showed excellent fit with 
no significant difference from the configural model (p = 
0.362, see Table 3). Therefore, the last model may be consid- 
ered as common for these two samples, with a difference in 
the size of one of the paths. The model shows that goal self- 
concordance was significantly associated with positive goal 
optimism but not with negative goal-optimism (see Fig. 3). 
As expected, the goal optimism variables were both associated 
with well-being. 

We tested the mediation hypothesis in the final model by 
allowing the path from goal self-concordance to positive goal 
optimism to be freed across the two samples. The standardized 
indirect effect of goal self-concordance on well-being via 


df CFI RMSEA SRMR SCF Comparison Ax? Adf p- 
level 
90 0.960 0.054 0.045 1.005 — — - = 
96 0.962 0.051 0.049 1.007 2 versus1 3.97 6 0.681 
107 0.954 0.053 0.079 1.046 3 versus1 27.34 17 0.053 
106 0.961 0.049 0.065 1.050 4versus1 17.38 16 0.362 


Note. CFI = comparative fit index; RMSEA = root mean square error of approximation; SRMR = standardized root mean square residual, SCF = Scaling 
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Fig. 3 Parameters of the SEM model for multiple-group data, Note. The 
parameter estimates are given for the multiple-group model for US and 
Russian samples (in this order). All the coefficients are standardized; a 
dashed line indicates a non-significant path. * = these parameters were 


positive goal optimism the Russian sample was moderate and 
statistically significant (abes = 0.171, 95% CI [.091, .266]; 
Py=0.68; p<0.001). In the U.S. sample this effect was 
weaker, but still significant (abes = 0.064, 95% CI [.003, 
.139]; Py=0.36). The indirect effect of goal self- 
concordance on well-being via negative goal optimism was 
non-significant in both samples (ab,, = 0.018, 95% CI [-.015, 
.057] in the Russian sample; ab,,=0.025, 95% CI [-.020, 
.075]in the US sample). The model with the effects of goal 
self-concordance on well-being and negative goal optimism 
constrained to zero was supported by Wald test (x7(2) = 3.06, 
p=.216), indicating that the association of goal self- 
concordance and well-being is fully mediated by goal opti- 
mism. The indirect effect is weak to moderate, stronger in 
Russian students. 


Discussion 


This study combined self-concordance theory and attribution- 
al style theory in a new way. Specifically, we have shown that 
when people manage to select goals that better represent their 
values and interests, rather than feeling forced or pressured, 
they are imbued with a sense of optimism concerning the 
future. This is a new functional benefit of self-concordant goal 
striving, going beyond past research showing that self- 
concordance is associated with benefits such as greater goal- 
efficacy, greater planning and implementation intentions, 
greater ease, more flow and coping, and reduced excuse- 
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GOAS-P = Goal Optimistic Attributional Styles for positive events. 
GOAS-N = Goal Optimistic Attributional Styles for negative events. 


making (Carraro & Gaudreau, 2011; Downes et al., 2017; 
Gaudreau et al., 2012; Thacher & Bailis, 2012; Werner 
et al., 2016). 

Interestingly, our study has also shown that self- 
concordance boosts optimism concerning positive goal out- 
comes in particular; when things go well, self-concordant in- 
dividuals expect them to continue and to ramify to further 
domains. In contrast, goal self-concordance was unrelated to 
optimism that negative goal-events would be short-lived. 
Although we did not predict this asymmetry, it may explain- 
able. Again, self-concordant goal-strivers are pursuing goals 
that they feel represent who they really are — meaningful goals 
that will provide stable and enduring motivation. Given this it 
is logical for them to expect initial success to lead to further 
success, and to feel that newly emerging positive trends will 
only increase over time. Why didn’t this pattern extend to 
optimism regarding negative events? We can speculate that 
negative events are typically unexpected, coming from envi- 
ronmental and situational factors that may be hard to predict 
and that are objectively less controllable. Perhaps self- 
concordant goal-strivers recognize that they cannot control 
negative events as well as they can positive events. This spec- 
ulation requires further testing. 

Furthermore, our study has shown that optimistic thinking 
about goals helps explain the well-known association between 
self-concordance and well-being (Koletzko et al., 2015; 
Sheldon & Elliot, 1999). This extends previous findings in 
this area of research and suggests that one reason that self- 
concordant people are happier is that they expect their 
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intentional lives to go well. They are optimistic about the 
goals that they are pursuing, and expect continuing positive 
outcomes from this pursuit, which helps boost their well- 
being. 

Although the link between trait optimism and well-being 
has been established (Ho, Cheung, & Cheung, 2010), no pre- 
vious study has examined goal-optimism, which is a new and 
much more specific construct. Our study shows that the effects 
of goal-specific optimism are not just reducible to the effects 
of trait or dispositional optimism. Although corresponding 
trait- and goal-specific optimism variables were positively 
correlated, this connection did not explain the effect of goal- 
specific optimism on well-being, suggesting that general and 
specific optimism have independent effects that are important 
to consider separately. Finally, our study generalized the pat- 
tern to students within two different cultural settings, namely, 
the United States and Russia. 

One interesting finding of our study was the slightly differ- 
ent results in the U.S. and Russia. As seen in Figs. | and 2, the 
link between self-concordance positive goal optimism was 
significantly stronger in Russia, which also strengthened the 
mediation from self-concordance to well-being via positive 
goal optimism. Perhaps within the Russian cultural context, 
firmly identifying with one’s career goals is especially impor- 
tant for taking full advantage of goal-relevant successes and 
opportunities. Overall, goal self-concordance appeared to be 
more impactful in Russia than in the U.S., perhaps reflecting 
the greater uncertainties of trying to pursue career-goals with- 
in the Russian economic system and the greater importance of 
having a steady inner compass. However, participants in the 
two samples also differ in other ways, such as major (psychol- 
ogy vs. technology) and, most importantly, career stage (un- 
dergraduates vs. graduate students). It is possible that at more 
advanced career stages professional and financial goals be- 
come more salient, which could explain the stronger associa- 
tions of goal parameters with well-being. Past successes at 
attaining career-related goals (e.g., progression to a graduate 
program) could also influence the way professional goals are 
perceived. 

Of course, our study also has important limitations, fore- 
most among them the cross-sectional design which precludes 
firm causal interpretations of the associations. For example, it 
could be that happy people think more optimistically about 
goals, which in turn helps them to select more self-concordant 
goals — the opposite causal sequence. Longitudinal or exper- 
imental research will be required to better support our pro- 
posed causal process model. Comparative studies using more 
diverse sample could help to separate the effects of culture, 
career stage, and major. 

In conclusion: These findings provide first evidence to doc- 
ument a new kind of benefit from choosing life-goals that are 
self-concordant (i.e. that are enjoyable, challenging and mean- 
ingful). Findings from both cultural samples suggest that self- 
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concordant goals help people feel more optimistic about the 
future, especially when positive goal-events happen, leading 
to higher well-being. 
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